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UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 

THE ONLY WAY 
VITEf VITEf 

BY THE EDITOB 



Peace, peace; when there is no peace! 

Now as never before in the history of the world does the 
stern declaration of the prophet ring true. The reasons are 
two-fold. It is not peace that Germany wants; it is victory 
through cessation of losing warfare ; and the German mind, 
saturated with arrogance, not only will not recognize hut can- 
not comprehend the living realities. " Peace proposals in 
the Reichstag I " What are they? 

" As on August 4, 1914, so on the threshold of the fourth 
year of the war the German people stand upon the assur- 
ance of the speech from the throne — ' we are driven by no 
lust of conquest.' " 

Unchanged and unchangeable ! " As on August 4, 1914," 
Germany stands upon the lie from the throne. Witness Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg! Witness Serbia and Roumania! 
Witness Poland ! 

" Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty and in- 
dependence and for the integrity of its territories/' 

In defense of " liberty and independence " which was 
threatened by nobody; for " integrity of territories " which 
was universally recognized ! 
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" The Reichstag labors for peace and a mutual under- 
standing and lasting reconciliation among the nations." 

After three years of horror wantonly inflicted upon an 
unoffending world, when hope of success through terrifying 
the world by murdering women and children from the air 
and beneath the waves is becoming extinct, when respite is 
required for fresh preparation for renewal of " defense." 

" Forced acquisitions of territory and political, economic 
and financial violations are incompatible with such a peace." 

Not " forced," but voluntary, then, on the part of those 
most vitally concerned, must have been the " acquisition " 
of Alsace-Lorraine and the " violation " of Belgium! 

" The Reichstag rejects all plans aiming at an economic 
blockade and the stirring up of enmity among the peoples 
after the war." 

Verily, a court of jurisdiction austerely denying pro- 
posals not yet nor likely ever to be submitted and solemnly 
deprecating " enmities among the peoples," arising from 
acts of barbarism which can never be forgotten and which 
cannot by any possibility be condoned for generations 
" after the war " ! 

" The freedom of the seas must be assured." 

To neutrals — by submarines ! 

" Only an economic peace can prepare the ground for the 
friendly association of the peoples." 

And only an economic war, now happily in process as a 
consequence of the American embargo, can pave the way for 
economic peace ! 

" The Reichstag will energetically promote the creation 
of international juridical organizations." 

But first the criminal Reichstag, equally guilty with its 
master, must appear upon bended knees, with bloodstained 
hands, at the bar of humanity, as a suppliant for mercy be- 
fore the great court of many nations. 

" So long, however, as the enemy governments do not 
accept such a peace, so long as they threaten Germany and 
her allies with conquest and violation, the German people 
will stand together as one man, hold out unshaken and fight 
until the rights of itself and its allies to life and development 
are secured. The German nation united is unconquer- 
able." 

We shall see ; it may be ; if so, it may realize its ambition 
and conquer the earth ; if not, it will be conquered as sure as 
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there is a God in heaven; it demanded the test; it cannot 
evade the issue ! 

" The Reichstag knows that in this announcement it is at 
one with the men who are defending the fatherland; in the 
heroic struggles they are sure of the undying thanks of the 
whole people." 

The Reichstag knows many things that are not so. 
"Whether its present judgment is correct — whether in fact it 
is " at one " with the men in the trenches who are sacrificing 
their lives to no purpose; whether, moreover, it is " sure " 
of the " undying thanks " of a dying people — is no concern 
of ours. We should like to feel, as our President declared, 
that our war is not with the German people, but it is for 
them, not for us nor for the misrepresentative Reichstag, to 
say. This only we know : that Germany, having compelled 
us to fight for our lives, our liberties and our honor, is our 
enemy, and that whoever is not with us in the great struggle 
for human freedom throughout the world is against us. 

Let us have no illusions. Such a declaration, even though 
adopted unanimously by the Reichstag, would signify no 
beginning of the end, no " uprising of the German people," 
no " revolt against the Kaiser." It is sheer and simple 
reaffirmation of Germany's purpose to enslave Europe and 
to put her yoke upon the neck of the world. That it was 
designed craftily as notification to all belligerents and 
especially to America that the German people still stand 
squarely behind the German dynasty we have not a shadow 
of doubt. 

But even granting the assumption of our own most san- 
guine pacifists that, despite the absurdity of the " terms " 
suggested, the voice was nevertheless one of longing and 
bound soon to find fuller expression, the impossibility of 
realization is as apparent as the noon-day sun. The 
Reichstag is not a Congress or a Parliament ; it is a debating 
society, permitted to exist for purposes of deception, but 
utterly powerless. Americans who have likened it in their 
minds to their own House of Representatives should under- 
stand the real condition of government in Germany, as por- 
trayed succinctly by the Times in these words : 

The real legislative body of Germany is the Bundesrath, of which 
we hear hardly anything. The Bundesrath has not only legislative 
power, but executive and judicial. The Keichstag talks, but if it 
should pass a resolution, the Bundesrath can veto it. The reason we 
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hear so much of the conversational Reichstag and so little of the 
potent Bundesrath is that the Reichstag meets in public to indulge 
in oratory, the Bundesrath in private to act. 

The Bundesrath is not a body of representatives of the people. 
It is appointed by the Kings and Princes; its sixty-one members 
are nominated by and directly represent the monarchs of the twenty- 
five states composing the German Empire. When the Bundesrath 
meets the Emperor and the Kings are in session; its members are 
their ambassadors, not in any respect the delegates of the people. 
When it is said that the Bundesrath has the power to veto any 
legislation passed by the Reichstag, what is meant is that the Princes 
have that power, for the Bundesrath is the German monarchy in 
session. The Reichstag is merely what' it has been bitterly called 
in Germany, " a hall of echoes." 

There are officials who are called Ministers, but there is no 
Ministry. The so-called Ministers are merely heads of departments, 
whom the Chancellor is not obliged to consult about anything; they 
are there merely to receive orders, they are not much more than 
bureau chiefs. The Chancellor is the only Minister. He is responsi- 
ble to the Emperor. The Reichstag cannot remove him and cannot, 
as in liberal monarchies, compel his resignation by a vote of lack of 
confidence in him. It can only storm at him, so long as the Emperor 
is satisfied. Under the Emperor he is supreme, accountable to no 
man. 

Even though, the widely heralded " electoral reforms " 
should be granted, making one vote in the Reichstag equally 
effective with another instead of as less than one to eleven 
for the so-called Social Democrats as at present, and even 
though a great popular majority should be obtained, the 
Reichstag could not change a line in the fundamental law. 
No constitutional amendment can be adopted without the 
approval of 47 out of 61 members of the Bundesrath, of 
whom the Kaiser himself, as King of Prussia, appoints 17, 
or three more than are necessary to defeat any measure. A 
more nearly perfect autocracy could not be devised by the 
wit of man. Nothing short of revolution can liberalize the 
Constitution of Germany or make for real peace — and there 
can be no revolution because the German people no less 
than the German soldiers are in a vise. 

But the Kaiser himself! Does not his mind, even though 
the minds of the obsessed and deluded people cannot, com- 
prehend the realities of the situation? Quite probably. But 
the Kaiser is not a patriot actuated by love of country; he 
is a king of kings, appointed by and responsible only to 
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God. If he believed lie could conserve his dynasty by yield- 
ing, he would yield; but evidences multiply that he has not 
now the power, if the inclination. Upon three fateful oc- 
casions, against the advice of his prudent Chancellor and 
his own judgment, he has surrendered to the Junkers and 
the Crown Prince — first when the Crown Council decided 
for War upon lines which compelled England to engage; 
secondly, when the same influences demanded the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, which inevitably drew in 
America ; and now, finally, when they called for the head of 
the Chancellor himself. 

What can all this mean if not that the Kaiser has become 
his own Frankenstein and that the fate of Germany now 
lies in the hands of the incorrigible militarists headed by 
the hair-brained Crown Prince, the satanic Ludendorf and 
the bully, Hindenburg? And if this be the fact, as we believe 
it is, but one conclusion is possible. Germany probably 
would not if she could and surely could not if she would 
make terms of conceivable settlement. She must, then, be 
beaten to her knees; must be fought and starved into sub- 
mission ; must be treated as an outlaw and permanently dis- 
armed as an outlaw; must.be driven out of France and 
Belgium and Serbia and Roumania and Poland ; must give 
up the stolen provinces of Alsace and Lorraine; must re- 
store Luxembourg; must pay double indemnity to Belgium; 
must forsake forever her lost colonies; must destroy her 
infamous dynasty and banish the kings and princes who 
comprise her no less odious Council; having, as a nation, 
wantonly drawn and shamefully used the sword, as a nation 
she must perish by the sword. 

Peace with complete victory! Peace with unconditional 
surrender ! It is the only way, — the only way of living, the 
only way of righteousness, the only way of mercy. 

Let us now face the situation! 

It is probably true that at no time since she invaded 
Belgium has Germany been so near defeat as at present. 
Her great fleet continues helpless before the vigilant British 
navy; her land forces on the Eastern frontier, resisting 
feebly under strangely incapable leadership, are falling back 
before the revived Russians ; her Western armies have not 
captured a single big gun in four months and are steadily 
losing ground ; her Zeppelins have been scrapped ; her aero- 
plane raids upon England have yielded no military gains; 
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her submarines have not fulfilled expectations ; her soldiers, 
judging from the aspect of those captured, are depressed; 
her war-worn allies are praying for relief ; her supplies are 
depleted and her finances awry; and her inhabitants are 
suffering, if not from actual starvation, at least from pangs 
of hunger and in spirit, too, beyond question from the en- 
trance of America and the resuscitation, for a time at least, 
of Russia. 

So far, so good ; but it is not far enough. How long can 
she stand it? is an idle question, which nobody can answer. 
For years, assuredly, on the present scale of operations. That 
she is " sick of war " is evident enough; of course she is; 
but so is France, so is England, so presently will be America. 
But the fact remains that Germany has suffered no threat- 
ening losses. Her battle lines are intact, the area of the 
territory she has forfeited is negligible, she has more men 
in the field, old and young, than at any previous time and 
her costs are but a percentage of the colossal expenditures, 
headed with England's $40,000,000 per day, of the Allies. 
How many fighting airships and submarines she retains and 
is building neither England, France nor America, for some 
inexplicable reason, seems capable of ascertaining even ap- 
proximately, but that they are greater in number and effi- 
ciency than ever before is a safe assumption. So Germany 
is far, very far, from being beaten. True, except at sea 
and spasmodically in the air, she has been forced to the 
defensive, but that is about all that can be claimed, and, when 
admitted, only signifies from that very fact her enhanced 
ability to prolong, though not of course to win, the war. 

What, then, is to be done ? 

Passing for a moment the more immediate military re- 
quirements, which might better perhaps, but never can be, 
eliminated altogether from lay discussion, we should say that, 
looking far ahead, the greatest need is that full co-operation 
among the Allies which can be derived only from mutual un- 
derstanding and mutual tolerance of one another's peculiar 
attributes, comprising particularly worthy pride, natural 
jealousy and self-satisfaction. This, of course, was the pri- 
mary purpose of the recent Missions from England, France, 
Italy and Russia, and it is a gratifying incident that all re- 
turned home pleased with their reception and convinced of 
the success of their endeavors. 

But our Allies will do well to consider certain circum- 
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stances attendant upon the visits of their representatives 
which made no small contribution to the happy outcome. It 
happened, for example, that the sections of our country 
which extended hearty greetings have been sympathetic 
from the beginning of the war and so declared when they 
voted for Mr. Hughes in opposition to the majority of the 
country which re-elected the President in the hope that he 
would continue to keep the nation out of the conflict. To 
infer from the limited experience of the ambassadors that 
the American people as a whole enlisted in the war eagerly 
or even enthusiastically would be a grievous error. The pre- 
dominant spirit even now is fidelity to the Government rather 
than to the cause. " Our country, right or wrong " con- 
tinues to be the compelling force, but by no means to the 
complete elimination of reluctance and regret. 

The motive, it is true, may not seem important from a 
practical viewpoint since the result is achieved, but never- 
theless it is one to be borne in mind and later perhaps to be 
reckoned with. Conscious of the certainty and power of 
reaction in popular feeling, the President struck quickly and 
shrewdly while enthusiasm was at its height, and by sheer 
force of eloquence and determination achieved the Conscrip- 
tion Act — the very cornerstone, not merely of America's 
effective participation but quite possibly of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Allies. "Whether now, when the personal conse- 
quences of the new policy are being brought into the homes 
of the people, the passage of the Bill by Congress could be 
secured is a grave question. Frankly, we doubt it. 

Then, too, our Allies should realize that our troubles are 
only beginning. We are at war, of course, but evidences of 
the fact are hardly perceivable. The daily routine of exist- 
ence is unchanged, business is "as usual " and incon- 
veniences are so few as to bei unworthy of notice. We voted 
promptly, in rather grand fashion, the greatest single appro- 
priation ever made and are continuing to think and decree 
in billions; simultaneously, of course, we are adjusting tax 
rates accordingly ; but the collector has yet to make his first 
round, and pending the arrival of the bills, with the certainty 
that the amounts will be doubled or trebled in the succeed- 
ing year, there can be no adequate appeciation on the part of 
the people of the curtailment of what have been regarded as 
the necessaries as well as the luxuries of life that must follow. 

Soon we shall have put in force the most obnoxious Act 
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ever written into our statutes. Quite properly and right- 
fully, the Government demands the power to fix the prices 
of foodstuffs and to control their transportation and distri- 
bution, and the people not only recognize the necessity but 
rather welcome the experiment; but they have not the slight- 
est comprehension of the inequalities, injustices and hard- 
ships which will inevitably ensue from substituting arbitrary 
regulation for the natural law of supply and demand. That 
both producer and consumer will regard themselves as the 
chief victims of unfair discrimination — and often justly so, 
no doubt, since even the intelligence of an idealized Hoover 
is but human — may be accepted as certain. If England, com- 
pact within narrow borders and accustomed to restraint, has 
been harassed to distraction in her efforts to solve this 
problem, what are we to expect from the tenfold greater 
complexities confronting a hundred millions of unschackled 
freemen engaged in diversified vocations who " know their 
rights and, knowing, dare maintain "? War, in this particu- 
lar, will be no winter resort paved with good intentions, we 
may be sure; it will be a bottomless quagmire especially 
adapted to quick interment of promising celebrities. 

We have dispatched to France a division of troops, in 
response to the appeal of Marshal Joffre, as evidence of our 
intention to make substantial contribution to the military 
forces in the field. They were sent by direct order of the 
President, most wisely in our opinion, contrary to the judg- 
ment of a majority of the General Staff. They are of our 
best, highly trained, fully disciplined, seasoned by actual 
service, and the equals, we believe, of any like number of 
fighting men living. But the point should not be over- 
looked that, being professional soldiers or regulars, as we 
call them, constantly in service, they are virtually as devoid 
of homes as the American Ambassador in London. Indeed, 
but for the determined and successful endeavors of our new 
Committee on Public Elaboration, the public might not even 
now be aware that they are not patrolling the Mexican 
border. 

Not until the militia, the volunteers and the conscripts 
begin to start for battlefields thousands of miles away will 
the strain of parting be felt in peace-loving American fami- 
lies. And then there is bound to creep up the old query, so 
potent in the recent National campaign, as to why the United 
States should go to war in Europe. The persistence of this 
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demand may appear as a contradiction of the sometime 
vaunted American idealism, but the rarity of complete unsel- 
fishness, even among nations and races, is proverbial. 
Many of our overseas cousins, we suspect, would be amazed 
at the number of plain Americans who gravely doubt that 
England went to war altruistically to save Belgium, to save 
France or to save anybody but England. Again, conse- 
quently, and soon, we shall have to meet and try to extin- 
guish the familiar suspicion, still sedulously cultivated by the 
insidious German propaganda, that America is only playing 
the part of cat's paw to Britain. There also will come a 
time when more serious contention may arise. That fresh 
troops should and must bear the brunt of battle goes without 
saying, but frankly we dislike to contemplate the effect upon 
American families of reports of a marked preponderance of 
American casualties. At this moment, in Canada, riots, 
greatly minimized in newspaper reports, are rife, in conse- 
quence of the insistence of the anti-conscription leaders that 
excessive slaughter of Canadian troops is attributable to 
their too constant assignment to places of greatest danger. 
Like misunderstandings, too, it is well known, once threat- 
ened to mar the remarkable harmony which generally has 
characterized the relations of the British and the French. 
Obviously the situation is one which will call for the exercise 
of the highest skill, the best judgment and infinite tact in 
the field, and which even now, as we have said, demands 
assiduous cultivation of mutual understanding, considera- 
tion and tolerance both here and abroad. 

It has seemed to us, having in mind the self-interest in 
human nature, that the most effective method of enlisting 
the full endeavors of our own people is by convincing them, 
first, of their own peril and, secondly, of what we believe to 
be the fact, namely, that if the war is to be won at all 
America must win it. But we find little sympathy with this 
view among our English friends, who naturally and par- 
donably, in consideration of their mighty efforts and huge 
sacrifices, prefer to take to themselves the chief credit and 
to accord to us grateful thanks for somewhat belated assist- 
ance in putting the finishing touch to the great work already 
practically accomplished. We could not and do not for a 
moment demur to this attitude upon the part of an ally who 
has so clearly proved her nobility, but the fact that its 
assumption seriously cripples those of us who are striving 
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to dissipate the apathy which still pervades our own country- 
should be apparent. 

We can readily appreciate that, to some minds, the pre- 
sentation of these unpleasing truths may seem injudicious 
and likely to enhance the very disaffection which we would 
avert; but we do not think so. Wilful concealment and 
deception have been the bane of this war from the begin- 
ning. At this moment we are struggling in a morass of con- 
tradictions respecting its most vital phase, — the real effec- 
tiveness of the German submarine and the actual measure, 
as demonstrated in practice, of its menace. Week by week 
the official reports show declines in numbers and tonnage of 
ships sunk and we begin to feel more easy in our minds, 
when suddenly the charge is made authoritatively that the 
full extent of damage done is not revealed; that only ships 
immediately sent to the bottom and not those wrecked are 
reported; then Mr. Charles H. Grasty, a conservative and 
responsible American publicist, cables, and the British cen- 
sor passes, a positive statement that the loss per month 
reaches the paralyzing total of 1,600,000 tons; and, finally, 
Mr. Arthur Pollen, the visiting British naval expert, informs 
us that, while Mr. Grasty 's estimate is too high, nevertheless 
the war will be lost before February 1, 1919, if the rate of 
destruction is not greatly reduced meanwhile. 

And — this being only by way of illustration of common 
practice — so it goes along the whole line. Upon a Monday 
a Government decides that, as a matter of policy, the coun- 
try should be reassured, forthwith it is done; a Minister 
makes a speech; all is not yet fully accomplished, but all is 
well. Upon a Friday the Government concludes that it is 
the part of wisdom to alarm the people; the task is easy; 
revised reports, previously misapprehended, presage unex- 
pected danger, perhaps disaster. In each instance the facts 
revealed confirm all that the facts concealed refute. A bad, 
a viciously bad system of political battledore and shuttle- 
cock certain only to fetch dismay to one's own and to bear 
cheer to one 's enemy ! It has worked ill in England ; it must 
not be attempted in America. The whole truth for the whole 
people! Yes, — but no less and, having in mind a certain 
ridiculous Fourth-of-July celebration which, as an example, 
may yet demand our reluctant attention, no more ! 

Not by way of apology, but of explanation, do we instance 
to our Allies some of the difficulties which not only confront 
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us now but are bound to multiply as time passes. We might 
go further and depict the harassments of a President 
striving to transform a governmental organ of peace into 
a potent machine of war; to resolve order out of chaos; to 
reconcile diverse and discordant elements especially of poli- 
tics, as represented by some of his lieutenants, and of busi- 
ness, personified by domineering captains of industry; and, 
most trying of all, to keep within bounds and so far as may 
be under heel a jealous Congress of malcontents. 

We might and perhaps should point to the irresistible 
conclusion that just as, single-handed, the President is over- 
coming immediate obstacles so, single-handed, he will have 
to face and solve the broader and deeper problems of popu- 
lar sovereignty to which we have alluded, for the quite 
simple reason that the President's own conviction that, this 
is a people's war is no whit stronger than the feeling of 
a very considerable portion of those very people who upheld 
him at the polls that it is the President's war. 

But there is no cause for serious misgiving. The Presi- 
dent has made no errors of commission — barring one, inad- 
vertently — since the day of his memorable declaration. And 
he never before possessed the confidence of the country to 
so great a degree. It is an amazing thing to say, but we 
believe that the readers of this Review will confirm us in 
the assertion that no really thoughtful citizen of the United 
States would deny his absolute pre-eminence, above any 
other who could be named, in mental ability, in moral cour- 
age and in far-reaching vision, for performance of the great 
task now imposed upon him by destiny. 

We are not satisfied, of course; we never are and hope 
never to be ; four months, we confess, is a long time to take 
to lay the keel of a single ship and six months to build a 
cantonment, — while Ribot and Joffre are crying " Vite, 
vite! " and Lloyd George and Northcliffe are echoing 
" Quick, quick! " but neither are we complaining. Soon, we 
cannot doubt, the President will supplant his Council of 
National Defense with a Council of National Attack, and 
give orders to cease preparing for war as an ultimate aim 
and go to it, American fashion. 

Unconditional surrender: the only way! 

God wills : make it so ! 

Forward: march! 

Vite: vite! 
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DEMOCRATS ON TRIAL 

The word is used generically, not in a partisan sense. 
It means here the disciples of Hamilton as well as of Jeffer- 
son; the recent supporters of Taft, of Roosevelt and of 
Hughes, as well as of the President. Democrats, Repub- 
licans, Progressives, Socialists, Prohibitionists — Sublapsar- 
ians and Supralapsarians — all who maintain in any form 
the rule of the people as against the divine right of kings, 
are included. They are at the bar, on trial for their lives. 
The test is not of democracy, but of democrats. The system 
is sound, impeccable. All question is concerning those who 
are administering it. We have hitherto argued and, we 
believe, abundantly demonstrated, that just as high a degree 
of military efficiency and of all other efficiency is possible 
under a republican as under a monarchical system of gov- 
ernment. To concede otherwise would be to damn 
democracy. 

How is it, then, that there has been such deplorable work, 
or lack of work, at Washington? For there has been; make 
no mistake about that. There has been some good work, 
inspiring work. It was well that the recognition of the long- 
existing state of war was made as promptly and as unani- 
mously as the folly of the Lafollette would permit. It was 
fine that the record-breaking appropriation was so quickly 
and unanimously made. There were other enactments of 
real worth, for which we must give our legislators credit. 
On the other hand, there was inexcusable delay and discord 
over the doing of some of the most essential things. The 
enactment of the Food Control bill, for chief example, took 
more weeks than it should have taken days, or hours; a 
delay which cost us and our Allies dear. How did that 
happen? Was it not chargeable against republican institu- 
tions, against democracy? 

We answer unhesitatingly, No. It is quite true that 
such recreant dilly-dallying was possible under democracy, 
while it might not have been possible under monarchy. A 
case in point: In the fall of 1862 the Prussian Parliament 
refused to vote the appropriations which the king wanted 
for his preparations for war against Austria, whereupon 
one Otto von Bismarck observed that the impending crisis 
was to be settled not by speeches and Parliamentary votes 
but by blood and iron, and on his advice the king for four 
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years governed the country, made the appropriations and 
prepared his army without the aid or consent of Parliament. 
That could not, of course, be done in a republic. 

Without resorting to chop-logic, however, it must be 
obvious that just because a thing is possible under democracy 
is no reason for considering it an inevitable result of de- 
mocracy and for blaming democracy for it. It is equally 
obvious, to suggest an analogy, that the commission of crime 
is possible in life. It is the circumstance that men are alive 
that makes it possible for them to commit crime. But we 
do not therefore charge life with being a wicked thing, be- 
cause it is responsible for crime, and we certainly do not 
propose that we should eliminate crime from the world by 
destroying all life. It is not life per se, but the misuse of 
its opportunities, that is the cause of .crime. In like manner, 
it is not democracy but the misuse of it, of its opportunities, 
powers and privileges, that is the cause of occasional ineffi- 
ciency and misgovernment. 

It is, moreover, no less obvious and no less certain, that 
precisely such failures of governmental efficiency might 
occur under a monarchy. We have said that it might not, 
but not that it could not, have been possible for a monarchical 
government to indulge in the piffling and twiddling delay 
which has been indulged in at Washington. We now add 
that it might be possible — aye, that it is quite possible— for 
a monarchy to do so, and it might be that a democracy would 
not do so at all. The course of the Greek king and his 
ministers during the present war has been a demonstration 
of that fact. On the other hand, if the legislators of a 
democracy were strong, resolute, expeditious, and sincerely 
devoted to the welfare of the republic above all political or 
personal advantage, they would act with as much prompt- 
ness and vigor as any autocrat. 

What is requisite is that the people of this republic, and 
their chosen lawmakers and administrators, shall awaken to 
a deeper and truer realization of the needs and the capacities 
of democracy. They must understand that the name of 
democracy is not an infallible talisman, like " that blessed 
word, Mesopotamia "; and that neither in the system of 
democracy itself nor in the national identity of America is 
there any exemption from the common lot of humanity. To 
adapt the words of Shylock : Hath not an American eyes ? 

We need to have a clearer and more just appreciation of 
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the equity and the necessity of the universal service of 
individuals to the state as well as of the state to individuals. 
Such an appreciation prevailed in the minds of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and their colleagues, but their successors 
have lost it. " We make their truth our falsehood." The 
chief clamor of our day has been to increase the service of 
the state to the individual. The state must now give not 
merely primary education, but secondary and higher, and 
even the learned professional courses of the all-embracing 
universities. It must provide libraries and lecture courses 
and entertainments. It must distribute free seeds, and 
publish daily weather reports and forecasts. It must ex- 
tend its mail service to the carrying of express matter and 
freight, and must deliver it at the door of even the remote 
rural dweller. Sanitation, medical service, health insur- 
ance, old age pensions, and a multiplicity of other forms of 
service and benefaction, are now enjoyed or demanded by 
the individual at the hands of the state. Surely it is time 
for us to pay some attention to the service which the state is 
entitled to require of the individual, in war as well as in 
peace. 

We must understand, too, that all such service to the 
state must be, like the services of the state to the individual, 
impartially universal. 'If Jefferson did not mean that, he 
meant nothing at all, with his declaration that all men are 
created equal. If it be true that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, it is equally true, 
and equally pertinent for us to remember, that they are also 
charged by Him with certain unavoidable duties. We need 
to realize that for the fulfilment of those duties, for the 
performance of that service of the individual to the state, 
preparation is essential. 

Now we have said that it is just as possible for a democ- 
racy to be efficient and triumphant, in peace and in war, as 
for a monarchy to be. That end is to be attained, too, in 
precisely the same way. The monarchy is efficient because 
of the efficiency, the intelligence, resolution and devotion, 
of its rulers, the monarch and his ministers. The democracy, 
similarly, must be efficient because of the efficiency and other 
essential qualities of its rulers, the democrats and their 
representatives in the legislature and administration. That 
is the logic of the case, and it is perfectly simple and con- 
vincing. To end the blunders of the last few weeks and to 
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f oref end their repetition, it is for Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to realize, or for the people to compel them to realize, 
that " It's war we're in, not politics; It's systems wrastlin' 
now, not parties." And that realization cannot come too 
soon or too forcibly if, in the world's consummate contest 
between democracy and autocracy, democracy is to be vindi- 
cated by democrats. 

NO ENTANGLING ALLIANCE 

We have allies, but no alliance. That is the anomalous 
but reassuring and gratifying condition in which America 
is now placed. A certain portion of the well-meant but mis- 
taken reluctance which some felt toward formal recognition 
of the state of war which the Huns had forced upon us 
undoubtedly arose from a fear that by thus practically 
aligning ourselves with the Allied Powers we should be 
drawn into relations with them contrary to the principle of 
" entangling alliances with none," which is supposed to be 
one of the traditional policies of the nation. 

That reluctance was mistaken, we say, upon three 
grounds. One is, that if there were such a traditional policy 
present exigencies would make it desirable to cancel it. 
There are crises when " time makes ancient good uncouth." 
Another is, that the apprehended relationship might be one 
of alliance but not of " entangling " alliance. Washington 
and Jefferson, the two primal prophets of the Republic 
who most austerely warned us against entangling alliances 
no less directly advocated the forming of alliances which 
were not entangling whenever it should be necessary to serve 
our own ends or the ends of humanity. The third is, that 
the relations between us and the European Allies have not, 
as a matter of fact, assumed the form of any kind of 
alliance, and are not likely to do so. Indeed, we may say 
that they are practically certain not to do so. There was, 
of course, no thought on the part of our Government of 
making treaties of alliance with the war commissioners who 
came hither from France and the United Kingdom, and it 
was promptly made plain that there was no such thought on 
the part of those commissioners — who had no authority to 
make treaties — or of the Governments which sent them 
hither. Said Mr. Balfour, speaking early in his visit to 
this country, and with much deliberation and unmistakable 
sincerity and earnestness: 
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" I am told that there are some doubting critics who seem 
to think that the object of the missions of Great Britain and 
France is to inveigle the United States out of its traditional 
policy and to entangle it in a formal alliance, secret or 
public, with European Powers. I cannot imagine any rumor 
with less foundation, nor can I imagine any policy so. 
utterly unnecessary. Our confidence in the assistance which 
we are going to get from this community is not based upon 
such considerations as those which arise out of formal 
treaties." 

He did not say what he might have said, and what has 
doubtless come into the minds of many, that formal treaties 
have in these last few years been sorely discredited by being 
treated as " scraps of paper." .Nations which were sup- 
posed to be bound together by the strongest of formal 
treaties are now at war with each other, while some which 
are most loyally cooperating with one another have no 
treaties of alliance whatever between them. 

What has happened is, that America has at last come to 
recognize and to realize the close community of interest 
which exists between herself and the European Allies. It 
is now seen, by nobody more clearly than by himself, that 
the President strangely misapprehended the facts when he 
declared that we were not concerned with the causes of 
the war, and that on the contrary the causes, the remote 
springs, of the war are matters of the most vital and direct 
concern to us. For unless Germany is egregiously mis- 
represented by some of its most conspicuous and author- 
itative spokesmen, this war has Jrom the very first, even in 
its earliest preparations, been a direct menace to America, 
and has been deliberately meant to challenge and, if possible, 
to subvert the basic principles upon which this republic is 
founded. Again and again it has been declared by the most 
eminent German publicists that no nation has any rights 
of independence and self-government which other and 
stronger nations are bound to respect; that " the so-called 
right of nationalities to govern themselves " is a gross 
error; and that the most urgent need of the day is that the 
whole German nation shall be seized with the purpose to 
conquer all other nations and to make the will of Germany 
the law of the world. 

The European Allies appear to have realized from the 
beginning that such was Germany's purpose in waging this 
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war; and the fact that the United States, or the United 
States Government, did not equally realize it, was a cause 
of much surprise to them. So long as that difference of 
point of view existed, the Allies and America stood apart, 
neither understanding or appreciating the other. The 
moment America wakened to a recognition of the facts, as 
the Allies saw and knew them, she and the Allies held the 
same point of view, and the strongest bonds of co-opera- 
tion were formed and applied. 

The relationship may be called an entente, an under- 
standing, a gentlemen's agreement, a community of interest, 
or whatever you please. It is not an entangling alliance; 
nor indeed a formal alliance at all. It requires no renuncia- 
tion nor violation of any of our principles or policies. It 
binds us to nothing that we do not wish to be bound to, and 
it gives to no other nation any power or opportunity to 
intrude itself into American affairs. It cancels no right of 
ours and it burdens us with no new responsibilities, beyond 
the limits of our own desires and the bounds of our own 
national interests. 

It is not an alliance, entangling or otherwise, but it is far 
stronger and better. It is a moral and spiritual union, called 
into being by the very causes of the war, and for that reason 
bound to endure until the effects of the war are finally settled, 
by the common consent of the victorious allies, among which 
America will have an equal place with all the rest. We shall 
not end the war until they are ready and willing to do so, 
and we shall accept no terms which are not satisfactory to 
them; and they will not end the war without our assent, 
nor accept terms of peace which are not satisfactory to us. 

Let that be understood ! 



WAR DEBT AND NATIONAL CREDIT 

What of our war loans? Will the nation be able to bear 
the stupendous burden, with credit unimpaired! Such ques- 
tions have been asked, and are being asked; sometimes by 
earnest patriots who are seriously concerned upon the sub- 
ject. The loan of seven billions is the largest ever authorized 
at one time by any nation in the world. It is nearly six times 
as great as our entire debt before it was authorized. It is 
nearly twice as great as our entire military expenditures 
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during the four years of the Civil War. How is the nation 
to stand up under so heavy a load? 

The story of our former war loans, and an analysis of our 
present financial status in comparison with our own past 
record and the present conditions of other countries, should 
set all apprehensions at rest and give us perfect confidence, 
though they may also provoke some criticism of our un- 
preparedness and slipshod methods in financing as well as 
in fighting wars. 

We have issued war loans in five wars before the present, 
and in only two of them, the first and second, were there 
serious difficulties, which were due to the weakness of the 
National Government. In the Revolution we began with bills 
of credit, issued by the Continental Congress. Later, requi- 
sitions were made upon the various States, which they were 
expected to meet through taxation. How badly this system 
worked, and how poor was our credit, may be seen in the 
fact that in the latter part of 1779, with some $450,000,000 
of indebtedness outstanding, it- took forty . dollars of our 
paper money to equal one dollar in silver. In the spring of 
1782 the Government defaulted on the interest on its loans, 
and certified and approved claims against it were worth 
less than 15 per cent, of their nominal value. With the 
return of peace and the establishment and recognition of 
our independence there was little if any improvement in our 
credit, because of the fatal impotence of the government of 
the Confederation. 

Salvation came with the Constitution. Under its benign 
provisions Hamilton was able to deal with affairs in a manner 
which abundantly warranted Webster's tribute: " He smote 
the rock of the national resources, and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of Public 
Credit, and it sprang upon its feet." Indeed, the assured 
prospect of a stable system of national finance under the 
Constitution caused some improvement in our credit before 
Hamilton assumed control of the Treasury; and his achieve- 
ments so advanced and confirmed the process that before 
the end of the first Presidential Administration that credit 
was one of the very highest and best in the world. 

As a result of the work of Hamilton and his worthy 
successor, Gallatin, the national debt was reduced to only 
$45,000,000 at the beginning of the War of 1812. Then we 
were made to suffer the lack of fiscal as well as of military 
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unpreparedness. Sound as had been our ordinary financial 
system, it comprised no adequate provision for meeting an 
emergency, and the result was that as soon as extraordinary 
revenue was needed for the war we were plunged into em- 
barrassment. A six per cent, loan was floated with great 
difficulty, several points below par. In 1814 additional loans 
were issued at as much as 35 per cent, discount. Some, 
indeed, were worse than that, with discounts and bonuses 
and commissions; since it was officially reported to Con- 
gress that loans of a face value of $80,000,000 had realized 
for the Treasury only $34,000,000 in specie, or 42.5 per cent. 
More disastrous and discreditable national financiering than 
that could not easily be imagined; the memory of which 
may well move us to be forbearing in our criticisms of some 
of our neighbors at the South. Fortunately for us, that was 
not an expensive war. Its total cost was only about $120,- 
000,000, and we were able to meet so much of it through tax- 
ation that at the end of the war the "entire national debt was 
less than $128,000,000. Of course, these latter circumstances 
make it appear all the more discreditable that we had so 
much difficulty in raising the needed funds ; just as the small 
size of the invading army made it all the more discredit- 
able for us to be so badly beaten in nearly all of our land 
engagements. The explanation in both cases was our stupid 
and criminal lack of preparation ; the more culpable because 
of the long warning which we had had that war was im- 
pending. But after the war our recovery was so rapid that 
in the course of twenty years we were able to pay off the 
entire debt, and the national Treasury was able to dis- 
tribute among the States a surplus of $28,000,000. 

The 1 third war, that with Mexico, was like its predecessor 
short and inexpensive. During three years it called for less 
than $100,000,000 of extraordinary revenue. The prosperity 
and resources of the country were then so great that loans 
at 5 2/5 and 6 per cent, were readily placed, not as before 
at an enormous discount, but at and even a little above par. 
At the end of that war our total debt was only $63,000,000, 
and the process of reduction was continued until at the be- 
ginning of Buchanan's Administration it was less than 
$29,000,000, with a prospect of its reaching the vanishing 
point before the next national election. But Buchanan's 
Administration was ill-fated. At the beginning of it came 
the panic of 1857, which was followed by other troubles, 
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political as well as economic, which destroyed confidence and 
sent credit down the scale. In consequence, his Administra- 
tion ended with a debt of $88,000,000. The Government was 
living " from hand to mouth " on short term loans for 
current expenses, on which it was paying 12 per cent, 
interest, while its twenty-year bonds, at six per cent, interest, 
were sold with difficulty at between nine and ten per cent, 
discount. The revenues of the nation were less than two- 
thirds of its expenses. 

In such circumstances the country entered upon a Civil 
War which in the most favorable circumstances would have 
taxed severely its fiscal resources and system. In those 
unfavorable circumstances it was little short of miraculous 
that we weathered the storm. But we did, and in good 
shape ;_ albeit we were driven to some remarkable devices. 
Short-term notes, long-term bonds, demand notes, legal- 
tender notes, and various forms of paper currency, were 
all issued, with interest "on them ranging from zero to 7.3 
per cent. The total of the war loans was in the neighbor- 
hood of four billions, of which 40 per cent, was in long-term 
and 60 per cent, in short-term obligations. It will be recalled 
that two of the largest loans were practically failures until 
Jay Cooke took them in hand and floated them through his 
popular agencies. 

Our war taxes and the Morrill tariff so increased the 
revenue that more than a quarter of the expenses of the 
war were paid before its end. In September, 1865, the debt 
reached its highest point, at $2,846,000,000, minus $88,000,000 
in the treasury. Meantime, the national bank law had grown 
out of the war, to the great advantage of our financial system, 
and the funding act and other measures were adopted and 
put into operation, with the result that by 1893 the debt had 
been reduced to only $834,000,000. Thereafter circumstances 
caused some little increase. The war with Spain was short 
and comparatively inexpensive, and was practically negli- 
gible in its effects upon national finance. A war loan of 
$200,000,000 at 3 per cent, interest was enormously oversub- 
scribed at par. 

The beginning of the present war found us with a net 
debt of a little more than one billion dollars, with nearly 
half a billion more in bonds authorized but not yet issued. 
Adding to these the new loan of seven billions authorized 
on April 24, we have a grand total of national indebtedness 
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of eight and a half billions. That is vastly more than we 
ever had before, and more than any nation in the world ever 
had before the present war. Actually, it is a large debt. 
Comparatively, it seems a large debt by the side of any that 
we have ever known before. Yet when we come to draw 
the comparison not only between this and former debts but 
also between these and former circumstances, it does not 
seem a large but rather a moderate if not actually a small 
debt. 

For a debt is to be estimated not by its actual size, but by 
the ratio between it and the wealth or the resources of the 
debtor. A debt of a thousand dollars will bankrupt a man 
who is not worth a thousand dollars, while to a man who 
is worth a million it will be negligible. Now a debt of eight 
and a half billions at the present time means indebtedness of 
about $83 per capita of our population. In 1865 the debt 
was $2,846,000,000, and our population was between 34,000,- 
000 and 35,000,000. Therefore the per capita indebtedness 
at that time was about $83, or just what it is now. On that 
basis, we are plunged no more deeply into debt by the. seven 
billion loan than we were by the loans of the Civil War. 
That, however, is not the true basis of comparison, or is 
only a minor part of it. The real comparison should be on 
the basis of national wealth. In 1865 the average per capita 
wealth of the nation was only about $600, against which, 
as we have seen, we owed $83, or about 14 per cent. With 
liabilities of only 14 per cent, of our assets, we were cer- 
tainly solvent. But at the present time our per capita wealth 
is at least $2,000, and probably much more; against which 
we have only the same indebtedness of $83, or only a frac- 
tion above four per cent, as against 14 per cent, in 1865. 
In other words, our present debt, in proportion to our 
resources, is less than one-third what it was in 1865. 
With all this seven billion loan, our liabilities will be only 
about four per cent, of our assets. No danger of insolvency 
there ! 

We might carry the analysis further, to comprise the 
finances of some other nations. In Great Britain at the be- 
ginning of the present war the debt was $77.50 per capita, or 
four per cent, of the national wealth ; nearly as much as ours 
will be with the big war burden added; while at the present 
time it is $382 per capita, or 21 per cent, of the national 
wealth. So the British burden of debt is practically five 
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times as great as ours, and yet nobody in his senses regards 
the United Kingdom as in danger of insolvency. 

France had at the beginning of the war the largest debt 
in the world. It was about $6,607,000,000. That meant $160 
per capita, or nearly twice what ours is now with all our 
war debt, and it meant more than ten per cent, of the national 
wealth. Now that debt has risen to eighteen billions, which 
is $455 per capita, or 28 per cent, of the wealth of the 
nation; seven times as great as ours. Russia had in 1914 
a large debt, which because of her enormous population was 
only $27 per capita, but because of her poverty was 11.35 
per cent, of her national wealth. Now it has risen to $43.70 
per capita, or 18.36 per cent, of her wealth. 

Turning to our chief antagonist, Germany had before 
the war a huge debt of $73.62 per capita, which, however, was 
only about 6.34 per cent, of her resources; though even so 
it was half as big again in proportion to her means as our 
debt will be with all the seven billion loan. At the present 
time Germany's debt is probably over seventeen billions, 
which means $255 per capita, or 22 per cent, of the national 
wealth. 

Certainly with liabilities of only a trifle over four per cent, 
of our assets, we are in a vastly better position than these 
others whose percentages of indebtedness range from 18 to 
22 per cent. This does not, of course, suggest that we 
are free to incur extravagant and profligate expenditures. 
Our fiscal administration should be as scrupulous and as 
careful as though we were nearing the end instead of being 
at the beginning of our resources. But it does emphatically 
mean that every citizen should have unbounded confidence in 
the solvency of his Government and should unhesitatingly 
subscribe to its loans whenever required, and it also means 
that our Government need not consider itself stinted to the 
extent of a single cent in any legitimate expenses which may 
be deemed desirable for the most expeditious and the most 
energetic and efficient prosecution of the war. 



